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THE SEA SHORE. 


Lucy went with a party of friends to 
visit the sea-shore. She was véry much 
pleased by riding over the long, smooth 
beach which led to the place where she was 
to stay, and to see the waves chasing one 
another into the cove. 

When she had been several days at the 
place, she went one day out on the rocks 
with Marielle, and they took their pencils 
and paper to try to draw. 

They saw a small vessel lying at a short 
distance from the rocks, and a little boat 
approaching it. Soon the boat reached 
the larger one, and the two men who were 
in it stepped into the sail-boat. 

Just then Lucy espied some cattle, who 
were crossing the beach, and who had 
stepped down into the water to cool their 
feet. She tried to imitate them in her 
picture; but was a little vexed, when she 
returned to the hotel, by her brother mis- 
taking her boat for one of the cows, and 
saying he should think it would drown in 
such deep water. Lucy thought he knew 
better.— The Rollo Picture Book. 








Narrative. 








ORIGINAL. 


THE FRENCH EMIGRANTS, 


Far away from any settlement, where as 
far as the eye could reach, was nothing to 
be seen but the forest trees, and the beau- 
tiful prairies, with their tall waving grass, 
extending farther, much farther than the 
limited sight of the eye, lived an old man 
and his wife. Threescore years and ten 
was already the number of his years, still 
he remained to bless and provide for his 
more infirm companion. They were 
French. They had left “‘ the sunny isles of 
France,”’ (to use his expression) on account 
of want and poverty which stared them 
in the face. They had one son, who fled 
in disgrace to this country, for he was 
pursued by the officers of justice for crime. 
They had been in this country for several 
years, and were Protestants, and though 
far away from civilization, yet the prayer 
of faith, and the hymnof praise would as- 
cend from their humble dwelling night and 
morning. He had cleared a place and 
built a log hut, which though rude outside, 
presented a neat and cleanly interior. At 
the period in which my story commences, 
the old man had just returned from a search 
of game. They were engaged in their 
evening devotion, when a hurried rap was 
heard at the door. They were rather sur- 
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prised, as it was seldom that a. stranger 
came that way, but Mr. Roland went to 
the door, and with christian sympathy in- 
vited them in. When they had come in, 
the light of the lamp discovered them to 
be, a poor woman, in whose care-worn fea- 
tures might be discerned traces of beauty, 
and a little girl of about ten years old, with 
light blue eyes, in which her very soul 
seemed to speak, and flaxen curls, but what 
made her look peculiarly beautiful, was 
the sweet expression that lit up her face. 
Their kind hostess provided them with a 
bed, which was the only one in the hut, 
and made her bed on straw. The next 
morning the woman was in a high fever. 
She had taken cold the night before, and 
was indeed dangerously sick. She: felt 
that she should‘ die, and with that assur- 
ance, came the anxiety for her soul; then 
it was that the old man talked to her of 
the Saviour, and pointed her to the cross ; 
he would sit by her bedside, reading to 
her the word of God, until at last she 
found peace in believing. She lingered 
on until winter, giving evidence that she 
had given her heart to God, although as it 
were at the ‘“‘eleventh hour.”’ Before she 
died however, she related a brief account 
of her history. 

She said that her husband was a sol- 
dier, and had been wounded, and was de- 
sirous for her to join him. His sta- 
tion was in New York, and her route lay 
through that place; she was not able to 
procure anything to convey her to New 
York, so she sat out on foot, and her little 
Ella bore the fatigue of the journey with 
uncommon fortitude. Mr. Roland told her 
he would use every possible means to find 
out Mr. May, (her husband) in case of her 
death, which was to occur sooner than they 
expected, for the next day, when Mrs. Ro- 
land was busily engaged, she heard a faint 
groan, she hurried to the spot from whence 
it proceeded, and found Mrs. May was dy- 
ing, and seemed utterly unconscious of 
what was going on. Mrs. Roland tried 
every means to bring her to consciousness ; 
at last she opened her eyes, and called 
for Ella, who came hastily to her mother’s 
bedside, and having committed her child to 
the care of the orphan’s God, expired. 

The old man thought he would search 
for Ella’s father, but as he was about to 
do so, he was taken sick; the gentle Ella 
did much to cheer his heart, and after an 
illness of three months, he was able to go 
out ; it was a pleasant sight to see the old 
man, with tottering limbs, leaning on the 
fragile but beautiful Ella, who would have 
graced any society. On examination, Mrs. 





Roland found her to be well educated, and 
she was determined to have her progress 
in her studies, that her father might be 
pleased with her when he saw her. Soon, 
Mr. R. was able to go and see about Ella’s 
father, but on inquiring, he found he had 
got well, and removed from New York, 
and could obtain no clue to him, and he 
returned with a saddened heart, to break 
the sad intelligence to Ella, and she,though 
with tears in her eyes, flung her arms ca- 
ressingly round his neck, and declared he 
should be her father. 

Time passed on. Ella was now sixteen 
—six years had rolled happily away, since 
her residence in that place, and in that 
space of time, great improvements had 
been made; instead of the barren waste 
which once was all to be seen there, now 
there was quite a little village. Mr. R. 
had quite a little fortune left him by his 
brother, who had died within that time, 
and he had built him quite a neat and 
tasty little cottage, which, with Ella’s taste 
was fixed very prettily. The rose and the 
jessamine, twined round the windows and 
door, made it present a very pleasant as- 
pect. Afewrods from Mr. Roland’s, in a 
neat little cottage, lived a man by the name 
of Melville, with an only daughter by the 
name of Rosa; she.was of the age of Ella, 
and like her she was beautiful, but hers 
was of a different cast of beauty, with dark 
ringlets, and jet black eyes, which,was 
quite a contrast to her hit complexion. 
She was very. amiable and ‘kind hearted, 
but acted more from the impulse of the 
moment, while Ella acted more from prin- 
ciple. Their tastes were congenial, and 
a warm attachment sprung wp between 
them. Many times in the day, Ella would 
be seen tripping across the lawn that sep- 
arated their houses, and Mr. Melville would 
call her the angel that cheered his fireside. 
But his was not the only house that was 
cheered by her presence, she was called 
“the flower of the village,” and much 
of her time was spent with Rosa, in mak- 
ing garments for the poor, for it was hop- 
ed that they had both given their hearts 
to the Saviour while in the flower of their 
days; she was indeed, to use her father’s 
expression, “An angel thrown over his 
pathway.” 

One afternoon, as Ella and Rosa were 
taking a ride on horseback, Ella’s horse 
was affrighted, and set off on a gallop, 
down a hill where some men hid been dig- 
ging stones, and as the hill was sloping, 
Ella knew she should be dashed to pieces, 
if the horse should stumble; she tried to 
rein in the animal, but he kept on his 
head-long course, when suddenly there 
appeared to her sight, a middle aged man, 
who seeing the danger, hurried to her as- 
sistance as soon as possible : meanwhile, 
Rosa, whose horse was perfectly tractable 
and gentle, alighted, and tried to assist 
Ella; but all she could do, only served to 
frighten the horse; the person who Ella 
saw coming, reached the place in time to 
save her. When he saw her, they both 
started back, and the next moment both 
were locked in a warm embrace, but their 
behaviour must be explained. It was in- 
dced Ella’s father. Rosa received’ him as 
the father of her friend, and the happy 
party turncd towards. home, where another 
scene Was to occur. | 

When Ella opened the door, Mr. Roland 
and his wife were sitting by the fire; as 
the door opened, Mr. B, exclaimed, “ my 
son, my son,” which was answered by the 
words, ‘“‘my mother, my father, can you 
forgive your erring son,” the warm em- 
brace of his father, with the tender kiss of 





his mother, was a sufficient answer. All 
this time, Ella and Rosa stood by in be- 
wilderment ; but it was soon explained to 
them. Mr. May, alias Mr. Roland, had 
changed his name, that he might not be 
pursued by the officers of justic? in this 
country. Ever since his recovery from ill- 
ness, Ella’s father searched for them, till 
he had been compelled to believe them 
dead. Then indeed were the hearts of the 


‘aged people cheered, and that night as 


the old man with a trembling voice, read 
the parable of the prodigal son, and then 
joined in the hymn of praise, and the 
prayer of thanksgiving and petition, that 
his son might be a child of God, it was a 
scene that the angels would delight to look 
upon. 

The winter passed by, and so did two 
years; it was on a beautiful day when 
Ella was to be united to a young mission- 
ary; her friend Rosa to go with her, in 
accordance with the words of our Saviour, 
“*Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” The part- 
ing with her grandparents was truly af- 
fecting, but with her father it was more 
so; he would take leave of her, and then 
he would burst into tears at the thought 
of parting with her; but the time came, 
and she was to leave them; they accompa- 
nied her to the place from whence she was 
to sail, and took their last parting with 
her; she stood upon the deck, and waved 

handkerchief to them, until out of 
sight. The aged grandparents now sleep 
their last sleep, and not long after she had 
gone, her father died. She has now no 
friends left, yet she is engaged in the work 
of God. Far away from her native land, 
she is spending her days; yet far happier is 
she in’ the service of God, than though 
she had remained in her native land. 

Mary. 











Biography. 
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QUEENS OF FRANCE.—NO. IV. 
QUEEN WALDBADE. 


This was the sixth and last wife of Clo- 
taire, who being desirous of possessing the 
kingdom of Austrasia, secured it by a union 
with Wildrade, daughter of Wackno, king 
of.the Lombards, and widow of Thibaut, 
king of Austrasia, who was his nephew. 
This was bitterly opposed by the clergy, 
who objected to a multiplicity of wives, 
and Clotaire having secured the kingdom 
which he was desirous of possessing, did 
not object toa divorce; on the contrary, 
he persuaded Wildrade to unite herself to 
Garabalt, king of Bavaria. After this, 
nothing more is. known of this queen. 

QUEEN INGOBERGE. 
Born 519—Died 589.. 

Ingoberge was the wife of Cherberg, 
king of Paris. Of her origin, nothing has 
been ascertained by historians. The king 
was so fond of the chase, that he is said 
to have neglected his queen to fallow his 
favorite sport. Ingoberge felt this neg- 
lect very severely, and confided her sor- 
rows to two young girls, friends of hers, 
who recommended the queen to invent 
some amusement which should divert the 
king, and retain him in the palace. Ae- 
cordingly she composed a pastoral romance 
in which these young girls each performed 
a part, and pleased the king so much, that 
he could not restrain his admiration, 
which he declared so strongly, that the 
queen became very indignant, “‘ not only 
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at her husband’s infidelity, but also at his 
degraded choice, these girls being the 
daughters of a wool spinner, and to humil- 
iate him’and to disgrace them, she order- 
ed their father to pursue his usual avoca- 
tions in her apartments, and then invited 
the king to come and look upon him while 
employed at his labor.”” The result of this 
was unfortunate for Ingoberge, for the 
king expelled her from the palace in the 
year 561, being highly incensed with her 
conduct. She retired to a convent, where 
she spent the remainder of her life in pray- 
ers and charities; she also gave freedom 
to all the slaves on her estate, and died in 
588, at the age of seventy. 


QUEEN MIROFLEDE. 


This was the eldest of the two sisters 
whose conduct had so much displeased 
queen Ingoberge. She was raised to the 
throne by Cherberg, on the expulsion of 
his first queen, but she did not long retain 
her situation, for her younger sister, who 
was desirous of supplanting her, malicious- 
ly insinuated to Cherberg, that Miroflede 
was intriguing with one of the lords of 
the court. This artifice succeeded, and 
Mirdfiede was obliged in turn to yield her 
place to her sister. 


QUEEN MARCOUVE. 


The clergy, who had permitted the de- 
position of Ingoberge, and sanctioned 
Cherberg’s marriage with Miroflede, would 
not sanction his marriage with her sister. 
But Cherburg persisting in marrying Mar- 
couve, the pair were excommunicated. 
Marcouve died without leaving any chil- 
dren in the year 570. 


QUEEN TEUDEGILDE. 


Cherberg was not to be intimidated by 
the thunders of the church, and he, soon 
after the death of Marcouve, married a third 
wife, whose name was Teudegilde. 

One day, being fatigued with the chase, 
he lay down near a fountain to repose him- 
self, when a young girl who was extremely 
beautiful approached to get some water. 
Cherberg called her to him, and professed 
himself deeply smitten with her charms. 
The shepherdess, although gratified with 
his admiration, refused to listen to his pro- 
testations of regard, unless they were to 
be sanctioned by marriage, and the king 
of France, pleased with her conduct, es- 
poused the simple and obscure Teudegilde; 
who received the title of queen immedi- 
ately. Teudegilde’s reign however was 
short, for Cherburg died the same year, 
570. Ambitious of retaining her situa- 
tion, the young queen offered her hand 
and her riches to her brother-in-law Gon- 
tran, king of Orleans. This man being 
very avaricious, accepted her offer, and af- 
ter coming in possession of her kingdom 
and wealth, he placed her in a convent at 
Arles. The young queen could not en- 
dure the convent life, and endeavored to 
release herself from its rigors, by the 
friendship and assistance of a Spaniard, 
to whom she promised all her jewels if he 
would effect her escape. For a time all 
went on well, and their plans were about 
completed, when they were discovered, 
anc of course defeated. The Abbess 
guarded the unhappy Teudegilde more 
strictly than ever, she was never suffered 
to be alone, and was treated with inflexi- 
ble rigor. This she could not long endure, 
and despair shortened her days, for she 
ied of grief at the loss of her liberty in 
the year 578. EsTEue. 
——— 








Descriptive. 


ORIGINAL. 
AUNT FANNY’S LETTERS—No, 4. 
Dear Harriet,——Before we left New York, 
our plans were materially altered by Mr. 
Lawrence’s receiving letters from home, 
‘stating that his negroes were many of 
‘them sick, and needed the care and kind- 
mess of their master and mistress. Two 
had died, and others were then danger- 
ously ill. ‘This information made Mr. and 
Mrs. L. exceedingly anxious to be at home ; 
and they determined to travel on in the 
most expeditious manner, leaving unvisit- 
ved the places we had anticipated so much 
from secing. I knew it was best and 
wight to do so; yet I sighed when I thought 
of the ‘* Capitol,” “ the White House,” and 
“Mount Vernon.” It was only for a mo- 
ment, that this selfish regret prevailed, 
and I rose in the morning in fine spirits 











for the journey. I have not been from 
home enough, to have lost the eagerness 
and excitability of a child, at seeing new 
things and places ;.and I turned the key of 
my trunk, with a heart filled with indefina- 
ble, yet delightful sensations; for I now 
felt for the first time, that I was really on 
my way to the far South—that land of sun- 
light and: flowers of which I had read, heard 
and talked so much. The first announce- 
ment at the breakfast table was, of an ad- 
dition to our party! The Rev. Dr. C, had 
noticed Mr. Lawrence’s name on the reg- 
ister, and had taken the liberty of asking 
him to see Mrs. Dr. C. safely home, to 
Philadelphia. Mr. Lawrence, with south- 
ern politeness, expressed his perfect willing- 
ness so to do; though I fancied his vis- 
age lengthened a little at the prospect of 
additionel trunks, carpet-bags, and boxes, 
as our stock of such commodities was al- 
ready very respectable, to say the least. 
Mrs. Dr. C. was brought by her Rev. 
spouse immediately after breakfast, and 
formally introduced to us ladies, Mr. 
Lawrence was “made acquainted” with 
her two trunks, one carpet bag, one band- 
box, and one other nondescript article, 
“neither fish nor flesh,” but a compound 
of both ; which from the extreme care with 
which Mrs. Dr. C. looked after it, I fan- 
cied contained her dress caps and ruffles. 
The good old lady herself, seemed most 
sociably disposed, and we were all soon 
driven to the Jersey ferry, and transferred 
bag and baggage, first to the boat, and af- 
terwards to the cars which stood waiting 
for us. While crossing in the boat, I was 
entertained by the eloquent harangues of 
the news-boys, each of whom, at the top 
of his lungs, was detailing the wonderful 
contents of his paper, with a compass and 
variety of voice, which would have done 
credit to Demosthenes himself. One lit- 
tle fellow, with torn hat and ragged el- 
bows, especially amused me; there was 
such a mixture of impatience, good-na- 
ture and shrewdness in his really hand- 
some face. I patronized a pamphlet boy 
to the extent of 18 pence, getting there- 
for “‘ Pride and Prejudice, by Miss Aus- 
tin,” proposing to rest myself by perusing 
it, when tired of looking out of the win- 
dows. We were at last fairly on our way, 
whissing and puffing along, through the 
level, and rather marshy region between 
Jersey city and Newark. In the excited 
state of my feelings, everything was inter- 
esting; yet there is but little to tell, 
which you would care to hear; we passed 
through fine fields of grain, waving in the 
same graceful undulations as a New Eng- 
land wheat field, and by beautiful and 
extensive orchards, now out of bloom, 
but pleasing from their look of extreme 
thriftiness and verdure, and making even 
me, total abstinant as I am, think longing- 
ly of a bottle of a bottle cider. 

We saw Princeton, andhad a glimpse of 
the Colleges standing back on our right, 
shaded by fine looking old trees. Mrs. 
C. certainly did all in her power to return 
our civilities, so far as incessant talking 
could avail; for she kept up one constant 
stream of questioning and commenting. 
I was unluckily on the same seat, and 
having a decided aversion to conversation 
in cars, I was rather annoyed by this col- 
loquial propensity. I opened my new nov- 
el, to give her a hint that I was indieposed 
to hear, or speak; but all to no effect ; 
and I finally closed it, and good naturedly 
resolved to devote myself to her enter- 
tainment. These few hours were all of 
life we should probably pass together ; 
why not make myself agreeable? I be- 
came quite interested in her conversation ; 
she had lived many years in Pittsburgh, 
and told a good deal about that place, 
which was new to me, and worth know- 
ing. She was certainly intelligent, and on 
the whole quite agreeable. We rode’ in 
the cars to Bristol, on the Delaware river, 
and took a steamboat there for Philadel- 
phia. It was one of the most elegant 
boats I have ever seen, and as it lay on 
the smooth, bright waters, with its tall 
pipes sending out smoke and sparks, was 
in itself, a pleasing and graceful object. 
Its decks were already covered with men, 
women and children; and as the addition- 
al numbers from the cars passed on, it 
seemed literally crowded. However, the 
fresh breeze, and a change of attitude, 
were most agreeable to us, and at length, 
Louisa and I found a vacant seat on the 
promenade deck, Mrs. Lawrence and Mrs. 





C. choosing to remain below. It was a 
lovely day, and a lovely landscape lay 
spread out before us. The waters of the 
Delaware are of a crystal clearness, and 
the low banks are green to the water's 
edge. I was surprised by the lowness of 
the shores. It seemed as ifa rise ofa 
few inches would overflow the whole re- 
gion. These green flat meadows were 
beautiful, and I enjoyed the sail exceeding- 
ly. The sky was of its deepest shade of 
azure, and the passing white and fleecy 
clouds gave an additional charm, by throw- 
ing an occasional shadow across stream and 
meadow. We passed some low, green is- 
lands, with a fringe of willows, dipping in 
the clear water; and as I looked over the 
landscape, so indescribably soft and beau- 
tiful, I wished for all my dear absent 
friends to enjoy it with me. It seemed to 
me I had never enjoyed any scenery so 
much; partly because I was in the mood 


*to enjoy, doubtless; but in itself, it was 


very attractive, under the radiance ofa 
bright, noonday sun; and the reflection 
in the bright waters was so perfect, that a 
lovelier world seemed spread, as if by en- 
chantment, beneath us. In the midst of 
my raptures, we were summoned to the 
dinner-table. I never heard of any body 
being so sentimental as to omit eating on 
a journey. I at last descended with a 
riglit good appetite, dnd did full justice to 
the choice collection of eatables spread be- 
fore us. These steamboat dinners are 
very fine generally, and the sail, in a good 
fresh breeze, prepares one to appreciate 
them. Mrs. Dr. C. resumed her conver- 
sation, and after dinner went on deck with 
us. She knew the localities, and pointed 
out all objects of interest. We were at 
the wharf in Philadelphia, in about an 
hour, and the usual confusion of a landing 
going on about us. 
Yours affectionately, F. P. 
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THE NEST OF YOUNG BIRDS. 

A letter from the late Hon. William Wirt, to his 
daughter, eight years old. 

My Dear Laura:—I would have an- 
swered your letter sooner, but that my 
courts and my’ clients hardly leave me 
time to write to your dear mother, to whom 
of all other earthly creatures, you and I 
owe our first duties. But I have not lov- 
ed you the less for not writing to you; on 
the contrary, I have been thinking of you 
with the greatest affection, and praying 
for you on my bended knees, night and 
morning, humbly begging of God that he 
would: bless you with health and happiness, 
and make you an ornament to your sex, 
and a blessing to your parents. But we 
must not be like the man that prayed to 
Hercuies to help his wagon out of the mud, 
and was too lazy to try to help himself: 
no, we must be thoughtful; try our very 
best to learn our books, and to be good; 
and then if we call upon our Father in 
heaven, he will help us. I am very glad 
your latin grammar is becoming easier to 
you. It will be more and more so, the 
more you give your whole mind to it. 
God has been kind in blessing you with a 
sound understanding; and it would be 
sinful in you to neglect such a great bles- 
sing, and suffer your mind to go to ruin, 
instead of improving it by study, and mak- 
ing it beautiful, as well as useful, to your- 
self and others. It would be almost as 
bad as it would be for uncle Cabell to be 
so lazy himself, and to suffer his laborers 
to be eo lazy, as to let his rich low grounds 
run up all in weeds, instead of corn, and 
so have no bread. to give his family, and 
let them all starve and die. Now your 
mind is as rich as Uncle Cabell’s low 
ground ; and all that your mother and father 
ask of you, is, that you will not be so idle 
as tolet it run toweeds,; but that you will 
be industrious and studious, and so your 
mind will bring a fine crop of fruits and 
flowers. 

Suppose there was a nest full of beau- 
tiful young birds, so young that they 
could not fly and help themselves, and 
they were opening their little mouths 
and crying for something to eat and drink, 
and their parents would not bring them 
anything, but were to let them cry on from 
morning fill night, till they starved and 
died, would not they be very wicked pa- 
rents? Now your mind is this nest full 








of be: utiful singing birds; much more 
beauti ul and melodious than any canary 
birds in the world; and there sits fancy, 
and.reason, and mefhory, and judgment— 
all with their little heads thrust forward 
out-of the nest, and crying as hard as they 
can for something to eat anddrink. Will 
you not love your father and mother for 
trying to feed them with books and learn- 
ing, the only kind of meat and drink they 
love, and without which those sweet little 
youngsters must, in a few years, hang their 
heads and die? Nay, will you not do 
your very best to help your father and 
mother to feed them, that they may grow 
up, get a full suit of fine glossy feathers, 
and cheer the house with their songs? 
And, moreover, would it not be very wrong 
to feed some of them only, and let the rest 
starve? You are very fond, when you get 
a new story book, of running through it 
as fast as you can, just for the sake of 
knowing what happened to this one, and 
that one; in doing this, you are only feed- 
ing one of the four birds I have mentioned 
—that is, fancy, which, to be sure, is the 
loudest singer among them, and will please 
you most while youare young. But while 
you are thus feeding and stuffing faney,— 
reason, memory and judgment are starv- 
ing; and yet by-and-by, you will think 
their notes much softer and sweeter than 
those of fancy, although not so loud, and 
wild, and varied. Therefore you ought to 
feed those other birds, too: they eat a 
great deal slower than fancy; they re- 
quire the grains to be pounded in a mor- 
tar, before they can get any food from 
them ; that is, when you read a pretty 
story, you must not gallop over it as fast 
as you can, just to learn what happened ; 
but you must stop every now and then, and 
consider why one of the persons you are 
reading of, is so much beloved, and anoth- 
erso much hated. This sort of consider- 
ation pounds the grain in a mortar, and 
feeds reason and judgment. Then you 
must determine that you will not forget 
that story, but that you will try to re- 
member every part of it, that you may 
shape your own conduct by it—doing 
those good actions which the story has told 
you will make people love you, and avoid- 
ing those evil ones which you find will 
make them hate you. This is feeding 
memory and judgment both at once. Mem- 
ory, too, is remarkably fond of a tit-bit of 
Latin grammar; and though the food is 
hard to come at, yet the sweet little bird 
must not starve. The rest of them could 
do nothing without her ; for if she was to 
die, they would never sing again—at least 
not sweetly. Your affectionate father, 
Wm. WIRt. 








— Morality. 


YOU MUST NOT KEEP IT. 


Two little girls were talking together 
as they returned from gathering blackber- 
ries. Anne was a Sunday scholar; but 
Lucy, who was not blessed with a careful 
mother, had never been to school in her 
life. 

*T once found a cent,” said Lucy. ‘I 
wish I could pick up a half-eagle or a five 
dollar bill.” 

“But it would not be your own if you 
did,” said Anne. 

“It would be as good as my own,” re- 
plied Lucy ; “‘ for I should spend it just as 
I liked.” 

* Then you would be doing very wrong,” 
said Anne; “it would be nearly, if not 
quite as bad as stealing.” 

Lucy said she was sure it would be no 
such thing, and asked if there was any 
harm in keeping the cent which she had 
found. 

**T suppose not,” replied Anne; “ be- 
cause, perhaps, you could not find the 
owner of such a trifle as acent. But it 
would be different with a half eagle ora 
five-dollar bill. No one could loose so 
much money without missing it; and you 
would find the owner without much trou- 
ble.” 

“I should not try,” said Lucy. “Iffk 
pick up anything out of doors, I havea 
right to keep it,; and besides, the owner 
would never know!” 

Anne was much distressed that Luey 
would not be convinced. ‘‘ God would 
know, if the owner did not,” she said, 
earnestly ; “he sees every wicked thing 
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that we do, and will write it down in his 
pook against the judgment day.” 

“ But what harm could there be in 
keeping anything that I found? I would 
not steal a cent for the world; but what 
] find is my own.” 

“No, it is not your own, and you have 
no right to keep it. You must do as you 
would be done by. You must tell people 
about it, and try to find out the owner, 
and give it up to him.” 

“Well, but suppose I could not find 
the owner any way. Suppose nobody 
was heard of, after all my asking, who had 
lost it; I should have the best right to it 
then !” 

“That would not be very likely,” said 
Anne. “I think, if you made every in- 
quiry, the owner would soon be found. 
Perhaps, however, after a very long time, 
if nobody owned it, you might have it for 
yourself; but I am sure you ought to be 
quite certain that you had done all you 
could to make it known, and I think you 
ought to wait a very long time before you 
took it for your own.” 

So ended the conversation, which had 
been accidentally overheard by a friend of 
little children, who now joined them, to 
express her approbation of what Anne had 
been saying, and to give them some ad- 
vice upon the subject of doing to others 
as they would wish others to do unto them. 
Ifany young readers have hitherto been of 
Lucy’s way of thinking, let them reflect 
upon this commandment of our Saviour, 
Matt. vii, 12, and perhaps, they may be 
convinced of their mistake. 











Religion. 
THE BIBLE IN MY TRUNK. 


Dear Sir:—A few evenings ago, I was 
present at a tea-table wher: the conversa- 
tion turned upon praying “ before folks,” 
some of the party contending that, where 
two travellers chance to lodge in the 
jsame room for a night, it would look Phar- 
isaical for one or the other to kneel down 
and “‘say his prayers” in the presence of 
the other; while the other party defended 
the propriety of it, and asserted it to be a 
duty. As an illustration, an incident was 
related, where two members of our church 
—at home good men enough—both got 
into bed prayerless, for fear of praying be- 
fore the other’s eyes. This’ conversation, 
which was very interesting, and in the 
tourse of which many striking illustrations 
were brought up to prove the healthy ex- 
ample of never neglecting prayer, led a 
clergyman present to relate the following 
anecdote, which I think worthy of preser- 
vation, and perhaps may do some good :— 

“* When I was a young man,” said the 
clergyman, “*I1 was a clesk in Boston. 
Two of my room-mates at my boarding- 
house were also clerks, about my own 
age, which was eighteen. The first Sun- 
day morning, during the three or four long 
hours that elapsed from getting up to bell 
ringing for church, I felt a secret desire to 
geta Bible, which my mother had given 
me, out of my trunk, and read in it; for 
Thad been so brought up by my parents, 
as to regard. it as a duty at home to read 
a chapter or two in the Bible every Sun- 
ay. I was now very anxious to get my 
Bible and read, but I was afraid to do so 
before my #om-mates, who we reading 
tome misc@llaneous books. At length my 
tonscience got the mastery, and I rose up 
and went to my trunk. “I had half raised 
it, when the thought occurred to me that 
it might look like over-sanctity and Phari- 
saical, so I shut my trunk, and returned to 
the window. For twenty minutés I was 
iserably ill at ease; I felt I was doing 
Wrong. I started a second time for my 
ttunk, and had my han.! upon the little 
Bible, when the fear of being laughed at 
tonquered the better emotion, and I again 
dropped the top of the trunk. As I turn- 
ed away from it, one of my room-mates, 
who observed my irresolute movements, 
taid laughingly : 

ee what’s the matter? 
teem as restless as a weather-cock!’ 

‘I replied by laughing in my turn; and 
then conceiving the truth to be the best, 
frankly told them both what was the mat- 
ter. 

“To my surprise and delight, they both 
spoke up and averred that they both had 
Bibles in their trunks, and both had been 
secretly wishing to read in them, but were 
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afraid to take them out, lest I should lauzh 
at them. 

“*Then,’ said I, ‘let us agree to reid 
them every Sunday, and we shall have the 
laugh all on one side.’ 

“To this there was a hearty response, 
and the next moment the three Bibles 
were out ; and I assure you we all felt hap- 
pier all that day for reading in them that 
morning. 

“The following Sunday, about ten 
o’clock, while’ we were each reading our 
chapters, two of our fellow boarders from 
another room came in. When they saw 
how we were engaged, they stared and 
then exclaimed : 

***Bless us! what is all this? 
venticle ?” 

“In reply, I, smiling, related to them 
exactly how the matter stood; my strug- 
gle to get my Bible from my trunk, and 
how we three, having found we had all 
been afraid of each other without cause, 
had now agreed to read every Sunday. 

***Not a bad idea,’ answered one of 
them. ‘You have more courage than I 
have. I have a Bible too, but have not 
looked into it since I have been in Boston! 
But I'll read it after this, since youv’e 
broke the ice.’ 

“The other then asked one of us to 
read aloud, and both sat quietly and listen- 
ed till the bell rang for church. 

“That evening, we three in the same 
room agreed to have a chapter read every 
night by one or the other of us at nine 
o’clock, and we religiously adhered to our 
purpose. <A few evenings after this reso- 
lution, four or five of the boarders (for 
there were sixteen clerks boarding in the 
house) happened to be in our room talk- 
ing, when the nine o’clock bell rang. 
One of my room-mates, looking at me, 
opened the Bible. The others looked in- 
quiringly. I then explained our custom. 

“** We'll all stay and listen,’ they said, 
almost unanimously. 

“The result was, that without an ex- 
ception, every one of the sixteen clerks 
spent his Sabbath morning in reading in 
the Bible; and the moral effect upon our 
household was of the highest character. 
I relate this incident,” concluded the cler- 
gyman, ‘“‘to show what influence one per- 
son, even a youth, may exert for evil or 
good. No man should ever be afraid to 
do his duty. A hundred hearts may throb 
to act right, that only await a leader. I 
forgot to add that we were all called the 
‘Bible clerks!’ All these youths are 
now useful and christian men, and more 
than one is laboring in the ministry.” 

{ Banner of the Cross. 
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KATE AUBREY’S BIRTH-DAY. 


It was the evening of little Kate Au- 
brey’s birth-day, and she was sitting on 
her favorite stool, opposite the fire, in 
her mother’s room, turning over the leaves 
of her new Bible, which had been that 
kind mother’s birth-day gift. 

Kate was now six years old. She 
could read pretty well, and knew some of 
the Psalms by heart; but as yet, she had 
notlearned tothink much about what she 
read. 

Mrs. Aubrey had been ill a long time; 
and, though Kate did not know it, there 
was no hope that she would ever get well. 
Poor little Kate! How often her mother 
used to look at her when she was busy 
with her books, or at play, and lift up her 
heart in silent prayer, that God would be 


her Father and Friend, when she should be . 


laid in the grave! 

Children little think of the love and 
the deep anxiety that tender parents feel 
on their account, or they would not so 
often add to it by their misconduct; but 
Kate, I am glad to say, was a dutiful and 
affectionate daughter, and would not wil- 
lingly have done anything to cause her 
mother a moment’s pain. She used some- 
times to wonder when she saw her weep, 
and would sit by her in silence, holding 
her hand, or climb up-on the stool to kiss 
away her tears. 

“* Let me hear you read a chapter out of 
your new Bible,” said Mrs. Aubrey to 
Kate. ‘Come, I will find one for you, a 
beautiful chapter which I love to hear.’ 

So, passing by the Psalms, into which 
Kate had been looking to find out those 
that she knew, Mrs. Aubrey directtd her 





attention to the fifty-third of Isaiah; and, 
as this chapter does not contain any very 
difficult words, the little girl was able to 
read it ina pleasing and proper manner, 
sitting beside her mother’s easy chair, with 
a bright fire-light, falling upon the page. 

“Now let us talk a little about what 
you have been reading,” said Mrs. Au- 
brey. ‘Do you know who it is that is 
spoken of in this chamber as being ‘ de- 
spised and rejected of men,’ and ‘ brought 
as a lamb to the slaughter?” 

**No, mother, I do not know,” answer- 
ed Kate. 

“Then listen, my dear child, to this 
explanation, and never forget it as long as 
you live. The chapter tells us of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, who for our 
sake came down from heaven, and became 
‘a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief.’ Our sins have displeased the just 
and holy God, and our souls must have 
perished forever more, if Jesus had not 
taken pity upon us, and left his Father’s 
glory, that he might suffer and die in our 
stead. So it is Jesus whom you have 
been reading of, who ‘hath borne our 
griefs, and carried our sorrows.’ ‘All we, 
like sheep, have gone astray ;’ that is, we 
have wandered far from God into the ways 
of sin; but Jesus was ‘ wounded for our 
transgressions, he was bruised for .our in- 
iquities ;’ and ‘with his stripes,’ or on ac- 
count of the sufferings which he endured 
for us, ‘ we are healed’ and forgiven. You 
cannot quite understand me at present, 
my dear Kate, but will you promise to re- 
member what I have said as well as you 
can; and when you grow older, if you live, 
will you read this chapter very often, and 
think about the Lord Jesus Christ, and his 
great love in dying for your sins, and pray 
that you may love him inreturn, and be 
one of his own dear lambs? Will you 
promise to remember this, my little girl?” 

**T will remember, indeed I will,” said 
Kate, very earnestly; for she was much 
impressed by the seriousness of her mother’s 
look and voice. “ And I will learn this 
chapter, if you please, before my next birth 
day comes. Not just yet, perhaps, because 
the verses are so long; but if I take pains, 
I shall be able to learn even these long 
verses by the time I am seven. Do you 
not think so, dear mother?” 

Mrs. Aubrey answered only by a faint, 
sad smile. Long before that next birth- 
day came, Kate saw her beloved parent 
lying cold and still in the narrow coffin, 
and was told that her happy spirit was 
gone to live with God forever and ever, in 
that bright world where there is no more 
pain nor death. But Kate has never for- 
gotten her promise. She is no longer a 
child; and through grace, has become a 
sincere follower of Him, who, for our sins, 
‘*was numbered with the transgressors.” 
She still preserves the little Bible in which 
her name was written by a mother’s hand ; 
and many atime, with prayer for the di- 
vine blessing, has she read the chapter her 
mother loved to hear.—S. S. Adv. 
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SCENE BY A DEATH BED. 











Then for a while they looked at each 
other; he earnestly, thoughtfully; she 
with all a mother’s fondness beaming from 
her eyes, feeling that she saw him for the 
last time on earth. She then took from 
her pillow a little Bible, soiled with much 
use, and told her little boy, how she had 
prized it, and how precious were its prom- 
ises, and bade him read it and love it for 
her sake, for it told him of the Saviour, 
and the way of life. 

“And did the disciples write in this 
book all they knew of the Saviour ?” 

** Yes,” said she, ‘all that God would 
have them write: it is all his word.” 
The boy took the book, promising to read 
it, and to love it; but after a pause— 
‘Mother, said he, this reminds me of some 
ngewe Iread the other day,” and he repeat- 
ed; 


“ My mother’s hands this Bible clasped, 
She, dying, gave it me.” 
é 

The mother kissed her child, looked 
mournfully on him for a few moments, and 
thus they parted to meet no more on earth. 
These lines by the mother’s request are 
written in the Bible she gave her chil’, 
and in coming years, should his life be 
spared, he will read them, and who will 
doubt the beneficial influence of that 
parting hour? : 

The above is as nearly as possible, a 
literal rendering. of what-actually passed. 
The writer is aware that the part of the 
boy bears an appearance of precocity hard- 
ly to be credited; but th-se who are ac- 
quainted with the lad, will at once recog- 
nize the description as characteristic. 
Most of the conversation the child had 
heard at home, had been of a religious 
character. The parents, both pious, had 
endeavored to train him up to love Christ : 
and he certainly loved to talk of him. Was 
the mother unnaturally calm? To those 
unacquainted with the power of religion it 
may appear so; but the same calmness was 
manifested while reason remained. To 
the writer, she said, ‘“‘I feel an humble 
confidence in the Lord; I rely on his 
promises.” It was this humble trust that 
enabled her thus to part with a beloved 
child. 

Such death-bed scenes are unusual ; but 
we think early piety might be more success- 
fully developed, did parents talk more fre- 
quently to their children of Christ and his 
love, and the confidence of the dying pa- 
rent, that the good seed has been early 
planted, will at least take from the fare- 
well uttered at the brink of the grave, all, 
or nearly all, its bitterness.—S. [ Watch- 
man and Reflector. 
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A little boy about five years of age, en- 5 [fj 


tered the room where his mother lay on 
her death bed. For a while he stood si- 
lent and sad. At length the mother said 
feebly— 

“My child, will you not ask me how I 
do?” 

Said the boy, “I know how you do, 
mother, you are very sick.” 

She called him to her side, and he stood 
leaning upon the bed looking into his moth- 
er’s face, as she said, ** Do I look asI used 
to when I was well, Charley ?” 

B. No, mother, your eyes are sunken, 
and your face is pale and thin. 

M. Well, Charles, sometimes people 
who are very sick, as I am, do not get 
well. I may not get well. 

B. 1 know it, mother, my little brother 
Franky, who was sick last year, did not 
get well, he died. Do you wish to die, 
mother? 

M. 1 should like to get well to take 
care of you, if it is the Lord’s will; but if 
not, I am willing todie. Do you not wish 
me to get well, Charley ? 

B. Yes, mother, I want you to get 
well; but if the Saviour wants you to go 
and live with him, I am willing you should 
go, mother. 








FRANKLIN scHOOL,—Established 1785. 


Washington St. Erected 1845. Cost $18,394. 

This, like the Eliot and Adams, was 
formerly two distinct schools,—the South 
Writing and the South Reading Schools. 
The former was located in Mason street, 
and the latter in Nassau street, afterwards, 
and now called Common street. In 1819, 
the former was cstablished at‘ Franklin 
Hall,” over the Nassau Street School; 
they were united as two departments of 
the same school, and were named the same 
year. In 1826, a new house was erected 
on Washington street, the site of the pres- 
ent, after considerable difficulty in locating 
it, and the schools removed from Common 
street. It was injured by fire,in 1833. 
In the great fire of 1844 it was totally de- 
stroyed, and the present edifice was erect- 
ed on the same spot, and on the plan of the 
Brimmer andOtis. Master Webb was a no- 
ted and worthy man, with much “pride of 
office,” and left a legacy to the school, to 
buy books for indigent pupils. It is a 
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girl’s school, with 412 pupils—337 1-2 
average attendance. The old school in 
Nassau street, was established in April, 
1785, and from this the Franklin dates. 
It was at first a Boy’s school; but after 
being several times changed, it has been 
a school for girls only, since the establish- 
ment of the Brimmer, in 18438. Medals 
were given to the two branches of this 
school at the time of their institution, in 
1792, but no names are on record. 
[ Boston Almanac. 


Editorial. 











EVENING CONVERSATIONS. 
NO. I 

Mrs. Williams, James and Mary, were seat- 
ed by the fireside, awaiting the return of Mr. 
Williams, from the neighboring village, whith- 
er he had been summoned to act as a juror. 
A young man had been arrested for stealing 
from his employer, and his trial took place on 
that“day. As the culprit was a native of the 
village, the family were anxious to hear the 
result of the trial. 

“Was he cleared?” said James, as soon as 
his father entered the door, Mr. Williams 
made no reply, except by a movement of his 
head, which together with the grave expres- 
sion of his countenance, led James to conclude 
that his acquaintance had been declared guilty. 

“TI knew Ashbel was not a very good boy, 
but I did not think he would steal.” 

“You tsed to be fond of his society,” said 
Mr. Williams, seating himself by his wife. 

‘He always had something funny to say, 
and that made all the boys love to be with 
him,” said James. 

“So that he could make fun for you, it was 
no matter whether he was bad or good,” said 
Mary; “that is just the way with boys, all 
they care for is amusement.” ' 

“Girls always want to be learning som 
thing,” said James, “and that is the reason I 
suppose, why Mary is always teazing mother 
for permission to go and see Caroline Green.” 

Mary was about to make a spirited reply, 
when she caught the eye of her mother, and 
kept silence. A blush soon overspread her 
countenance, as she considered the improprie- 
ty of her conduct. It would not have been 
kind to have made the remark recorded above, 
even if she had been alone with James,—to 
make it in the presence of her parents was dis- 
respectful to them. They noticed it only by 
keeping silence for a time, thus allowing her 
opportunity for reflection. 

“T think it quite probable,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams to his wife,“ that Ashbel has done a 
good deal of harm to the boys of the place. 
He is evidently an unprincipled fellow.” 

It was now James’s turn to blush. His 
mother observed it and said to him, “ did 
you not know that he was a wicked boy ?” 

“Yes ma’am, but he did not try to make the 
other boys wicked. He never persuaded them 
to do anything wrong, and never did anything 
very bad when he was with us.” 

“ How did you know then,” said Mr. Wil- 
liams, “ that he was a wicked boy ?” 

“ He used to ridicule religion, and said the 
Bible was not true.” 

“My son, I am exceedingly sorry that you 
have associated with one who could be guilty 
of such impiety.” 

“T did not believe anything he said on those 
subjects, and so I thought it would not do me 
any harm to hear him.” 

“ Especially as his wit amused you.” 

“He was witty and amusing.” 

“Tt is well that it will not be in your power 
- to listen to any further displays of his wit, for 
some time at least. He is sentenced to jail 
for three months. If at the end of that time, 
he returns to this place, I hope you will seek 
other associates, unless indeed he gives satis- 
factory evidence of thorough reformation. You 
well know that you cannot avoid becoming in 
some measure, like to those with whom you 
associate. The old proverb, “Tell me with 
whom-you live, and I will tell you what you 
are,” contains a great amount of truth. 

*I do not see how we can become like 
another, unless we do what he does, but none 
of the boys ridicule religion as he does.” 

“If the external actions be not copied, 
wrong habits of thought will be formed. I 
have no doubt that many, if not all who have 





listened to his ridicule, regard religion with 
less reverence than before, and are therefore 
less likely to be influenced by it. When the 
restraints of religion are weakened, the natu- 
ral tendency of the heart to evil, will lead one 
swiftly onward in wickedness. The greatest 
injury one can do another, is to lessen the hold 
of religion upon his mind. You should never 
associate for 2 moment, with one who would 
lead you to undervalue the Bible.” 

The young man in question furnished a 
striking illustration of the truth which Mr. 
Williams was striving to impress upon the 
mind of his son. When he was about twelve 
years old, he went to live for a month with a 
man who professed to bea deist. He wasac- 
customed to rail at Christianity, and to bring 
forward objections to the Bible. At first Ash- 
bel H. was shocked at his awful impiety, but 
by degrees, he became interested in it. He 
loved to hear him puzzle plain and unlettered 
christians by his shrewd objections. At length 
he began to think that the deist knew more 
than others, and that what he said must be true. 
The restraints of the Bible were loosened. He 
began to imitate the scoffer, and by degrees, 
to put in practice his new principles. Ere long, 
he was, as we have seen, arrested, and confin- 
ed in prison, for his crime. 

Let the young beware of associating with 
the wicked, especially with those who scoff at 
sacred things. J. As 








THE CONQUERED ENEMY. 


“Do not weep; dear mother,” said a bright 
eyed little boy, as death knocked at the door 
of his heart. “It is God that calls me, and [ 
am only going home. I have been looking up 
into the blue sky, and wondering how they 
get to heaven; but I think God will send his 
angels, and they will lead the way. You must 
not weep, mother, when I am gone; I shall 
ask God to let me come back in a little while 
for you, and then for father, and my little sis- 
ters, and then, mother, we will all be there.” 
And with this bright vision before his mind, 
that dear little boy, with unfaltering trust in 
God, composed himself for his last sad sleep. 
Surely to this youthful victim, “death was a 
conquered foe.” 

I knew a youthful maiden, once. She was 
gentle and retiring, timid even as the young 
fawn. She wastrained in the Sabbath school, 
and taught early by the Holy Spirit. I knew 
well the history of her early religious exer- 
cises. It was a quiet and unobtrusive work. 
She was ever distrustful of her own feelings, 
but humble and sincere. She was called in 
the springtide of life to the trial of her faith, 
but it failed not. She was laid suddenly upon 
her last bed of sickness and severe suffering, 
which soon was the bed of death. Ere we 
knew she was dangerous, death had demanded 
the fair flower. Quietly and without hesita- 
tion, she yielded to the summons, and while 
life looked bright for the future, she was wil- 
ling to leave all, and trusting wholly in the Sa- 
viour as she humbly hoped she did, welcomed 
the King of terrors with a sweet smile upon 
her placid features. Surely the bitterness of 
death was past. The enemy was a conquer- 
ed foe. 

Go with me now to a lonely yet pleasant 
spot not far from the shore of Lake Michigan. 
There sleeps one whose last resting place was 
found far from the graves of her kindred. I 
knew well that youthful mother. She was a 
chosen and tried friend of my own early days. 
It was a sad and touching scene, when she bade 
farewell to her green mountain home, to seek 
in that western clime, what she so ardently 
desired, but what we all felt, she would never 
find. She looked for a lengthened and still hap- 
py life, but found an unexpected grave. 

‘Oh my darlings!” was the plaintive utter- 
ance of her full and warm heart, as she kiss- 
ed her little children, for the last time, and the 
tears fell fast over her pale sweet face, and 
she placed her thin hand over those lustrous 
but sunken orbs, and we saw them no more. 
In less than three weeks, she had found astran- 
ger’s grave in a distant city. 

“Can this be death ?” said this shrinking and 
delicate one, who had so much longed for life, 
and who had so feared to die. “Oh it is noth- 
ing todie.” “TI have always dreaded consump- 
tion,” added she, “because [ have known it 
would be the certain herald of approaching 
doom, but how easy it is to die! Oh blessed, 





blessed change!” Surely the conqueror of 
death was there—he who holdeth the keys in 
his right hand, and who hath the victory over 
death and the grave. 

An aged disciple has laid himself down for 
the last time. He will riseno more from that 
low bed of pain and languor. It will be to him 
the bed of death. But look—how quiet his 
spirit. With what calmness he alludes to his 
approaching end! How composedly he sets 
about completing his last worldly arrange- 
ments. Dear as earthly friends are to him, 
how resigned is he to the parting. Death 
seems to have no sting—the grave no terror. 
He converses about them as. if they were old 
and familiar friends. And so they are—made 
so by the great Captain of our salvation; con- 
quered foes—the best of friends, ready to in- 
troduce him to the loved and once-known of 
earth, to the loved and glorified, yet un- 
known of Heaven—to all the redeemed—above 
all, to Jesus, the great Redcemer. 


“Come then, angelic guardians, come, 
And lead the willing pilgrim home; 
Ye know the way.” v. 


LETTER 10 THE EDITOR. 


Upton, Mass., April 12, 1850. 

Mr. Willis,—I have read your very interest- 
ing and valuable paper more or Jess for twenty 
years. We took it in my father’s family almost 
from its commencement. Since I havea fam- 
ily of my owa, we have taken it for five years 
past, and our children have read and circulated 
them among their friends and schoolinates with 
much pleasure. [am quite unwilling to part 
with the Companion; hope by the blessing of 
God it may lead iny children to the love of vir- 
tue and happiness; may the blessing of God 
attend your arduous labor of love tothe many 
who read this little paper is the prayer of your 
friend. | A. F 














Variety. 








YOUNG CHANNING. 


1 am thankful I can say, I have never killed 
a bird. I would not crush the meanest insect 
which crawls upon the — They have the 
same right to live that I have, they received it 
from the same Father, and I will not mar the 
works of God by wanton cruelty. I can re- 
member an incident in my childhood, which 
has given a turn to my whole life and charac- 
ter. I found a nest of birds in my father’s field, 
which held four young ones. They had no 
down when [ first discovered them. They 
opened their little mouths as if they were hun- 
gry, and [ gave them some crumbs which were 
in my pocket. Every day I returned to feed 
them. As soon as school was done, I would 
run home for some bread, and sit by the nest 
to see them eat, for an hour atatime. They 
were now feathered, and almost ready to fly. 
When I came one morning, I found them all 
cut up into quarters. The grass round the 
nest was red with blood. ‘Their little limbs 
were raw and bloody. The mother was ona 
tree, and the father on the wall, mourning for 
their young. I cried myself, for I was a child. 
I thought, too, that the parents looked on me 
as the author of their miseries, and this made 
me still more unhappy. I wanted to unde- 
ceive them. I wanted to sympathize with and 
comfort them. When I left the field, they fol- 
lowed me with their eyes, and with mournful 
reproaches. I was too young and too sincere in 
my grief, to make any apostrophes. But I can 
never forget my feelings. The impression will 
never be worn away, nor can I ever cense to 
abhor every species of inhumanity toward in- 
ferior animals.—Dr. Channing. 


@———— 


THE ORIGIN OF SIN. 


Two divines were once conversing together, 
about the various theories concerning the origin 
of sin, when one interrupted them by saying: 
“Tt seems to me that it would be far better 
for ministers, instead of puzzling themselves to 
know how sin entered into the world, to unite 
their efforts, and try how much of it, with God’s 
blessing, they can drive out.” “ You remind 
me, madam,” said one of the clergymen, “ of 
my aged deacon; who, after listening to a ser- 
mon, in which I had endeavored to explain why 
God suffered sin to enter the world, bein 
asked what he thought of my theory, shoo 
his head and replied:—‘ Ah, sir, alll know 
about it is, 1 am asinner; and Jwish I wasn’t.’” 

ee 


ANECDOTE OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


A gentleman connected with the Newfound- 
land fishery, was once possessed of a dog of 
singular fidelity and sagacity. On one occa- 
sion, a boat and crew in his employ, were in 
circumstances of considerable peril, just out- 
side a line of breakers, which, owing tu some 
change in the wind or weather, had, since the 
departure of the boat, rendered the return pas- 
sage through them most hazardous. The spec- 
tators on shore were quite unable to rendér 
any assistance to their friends afloat. Much 





time had been spent, and the danger seemed ty 
increase rather than diminish. Our friend, the 
dog, looked on for a length of time, evidently 
aware of there being great cause for anxiet; 

in those around. Presently, however, he took 
to the water, and made his way through to the 
boat. The crew supposed he wished to join 
them, and made various attempts to induce him 
to come on board; but no! he would not go 
within their reach, and continued swimming 
about a short distance fromthem. After awhile 
and several comments on the peculiar conduct 
of the dog, one of the hands suddenly divined 
his apparent meaning. “Give him the end of 
a rope,” he said; “that is what he wants” 
The rope was thrown—the dog seized the end 
in an instant, turned round, and made straight 
for the shore, where, a few minutes afterwards, 
boat and crew—thanks to the intelligence of 
their four-footed friend—were placed safe and 
undamaged. Was there reasoning here? No 
acting with a view to an end or for a given 
motive? Or was it nothing but ordinary m.- 
stinct ?—Rev. J. C. Atkins in“ the Zoologist.” 


ge 


HOW TO GET RID OF A NEIGHBOR'S HENS, 


If you are troubled with your neighbor's 
hens, the best way is not to shoot thein, and 
send inthe dead bodies, but quietly feed them 
around your stable with your own, and then 
shake out extra straw in some empty barrel or 
by place. An acquaintance of mine in this 
way collected some dozens of eggs at a slight 
expense, thereby getting all the profit of the 
poultry without the trouble of housing or 
keeping them through the winter. Try it. It 
is too good a business to last long. By this 
plan you will effectually get rid of the hens, 
and besides this, and the saving of the eggs, 
you will save your friend, and save having 
one more enemy. A little planning is as good 
as hard work.—Ch. Times. 


——— 


AN ABLE seaman once said, “In a storm we 
have but one resource: we keep the ship ina 
certain position—we fix her head to the wind; 
and inthis way we weather the storm.” This 
is the picture of a Christian; he endeavors 
to put himself in a certain position. ,“ My 
trust,” he says, “is in God.”—Anon. 

~~ 

They live to their loss who live upon their 
losses, who dwell upon the dark side of the dis 
pensation ; for every dark providence hath one 
bright side, wherein a godly soul may take 
comfort it he be not wanting to himself.--Shaw. 

—_—>—_——— 

The poor man, who envies not the rich, who 
pities his companions of poverty, and can spare 
something for him that is still poorer, is, in the 
realms of humanity, a king of kings. 











Poctrp. 








SPRING. 


“The bursting buds look up, 
To greet the sunlight while it lingers yet 
On the warm hill-side,—and the violet 
Opens its azure cup 
Mookip. and countless wild flowers wake to 
ing 
Their earliest incense on the gales of spring. 
Continual songs arise 
From universal nature—birds and streams 
Mingle their voices, and the glad earth seems 
A second Paradise! 
Thrice blessed spring—thou bearest gifts divine! 
ae and song, and fragrance—all are 
thine. 


Not unto earth alone— 
Thou hast a blessing for the human heart, 
Balm for its wounds and healing for its smart, 
Telling of Winter flown, 
And bringing. hope upon thy rainbow wing, 
Type of Eternal Life—thrice blessed Spring.” 





Line suggested by visiting the tomb of Em- 
ily, infant child of C. J. F. Binney, in Mount 
Auburn Cemetery. ° 


How calmly rests thine image here, 
Upon its marble bed ; 

And must we, while we look on thee, 
Believe that thou art dead? 


Ah! yes, we know that it.is true, 
All earthly chains are riven: 

Thy body has ‘ returned to dust,’ ; 
Thy spirit is in heaven. 


We'll lightly tread above thy grave, 
O’er which the branches wave; 

And drop a silent tear for thee, 
Whom Jesus died to save. 


And may we when our life is past, 
All meet in heaven above; 

Where angels sing in sweetest tones, 
Their song of endless love. 


——ee 
SABBATH. 
Sabbaths, like way-marks, cheer the Christian's 
faith —Wilcor. 
A Sabbath well spent, 
Brings a heart of content; 
And a health for the toils of to-morrow, 
But a Sabbath profaned, 
Whatsoe’er may be gained, 
Is a certain forerunner of sorrow. 
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